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limestone is formed from the sea-water by the agency of animals, 
but no creature is known which secretes carbonate of magnesia 
from the sea waters to make its skeleton, and therefore we may 
conclude that it was precipitated from chemical solutions ; and 
this could not take place in the open sea, but must have occurred, 
as in the case of rock-salt in confined inland waters. It is 
probable that by extensive changes in physical geography, large 
areas of the ocean were shut off, and in the lakes thus formed, 
the Permian rocks were deposited, the magnesian limestone 
being formed by the mixture of the carbonate of magnesia, precipi¬ 
tated by means of evaporation with limestone built up by 
organic agency. Crystals of gypsum too occur in these rocks, 
and pseudomorphous crystals of rock-salt pointing to evapora¬ 
tion, and consequently concentration of these salts in the waters 
of confined areas. A thin pellicle of peroxide of iron surrounds 
the grains in the sandstone and marl, which gives the red colour 
to the rocks, and which peroxide was formed by the reduction 
of the carbonate of iron, carried in'o the lakes by the rivers, by 
means of the oxygen of the air. The lecturer had no hesitation 
in saying that in all those formations which we know to be 
truly marine, the rocks are never red. So that from the paucity 
or absence of shells, from the remains of terrestrial or amphibious 
reptiles, and their foot-prints, from the occasional pre-ence of 
true land plants (of the same genera, but not the same species, 
as in the carbomferous rocks), from the chemical composition 
of the rocks, from the pre-ence of peroxide of iron, and from 
the presence of chemical precepitates, we are justified in con¬ 
cluding that the Permian rocks were deposited in great salt lakes, 
though perhaps not ^alt ia every case. And a reflex of the 
conditions under which they were deposited may be seen in 
the state of tie Caspian Sea (with a marine fauna like the 
North Sea, though the species are few and dwarfed), and of the 
salt lakes of Asia. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

The Lens for November 1872, contains the following com¬ 
munications : “ The preparation of Diatomaceae,” Christopher 
Johnstone, M. D. : a succinct account of the most usual and 
approved methods of cleaning Diatomaceous deposits. A short 
reply of Dr. J. J. Woodward to Dr. Lionel S. Eeale; and a 
memoraadum by Cbas. Stodder, entitled *‘ Draw-tubes v. Deep- 
eye-pieces.” A continuation by Dr. J. N. Danforth of his com¬ 
munication on “ the cell,” treats of the theories of cell develop¬ 
ment. H. H. Babcock's “ Flora of Chicago and its vicinity,” 
Part IV. completes, we presume, the phanerogamic plants of 
Part III.; “ Microscopical Memoranda for the use of Practitioners 
of Medicine,” by Dr. J. J. Woodward, relates the results of the 
author’s experience on “the Imbibition of the Tissues with 
Chloride of Gold and Osmic Acid.” Prof. H. L. Smith gives 
a brief notice of the Bailey Collection of Diatomacese in the 
Museum of the Boston Society of Natural History. Dr. J. J. 
Woodward also advocates the employment of Frussulia Saxonica 
as a test of high-power definition in preference to Amphipleura 
pellucida. S. A. Briggs gives an enumeration of some of the 
Diatomaceae of UpperLake Huron and the Sault. The usual 
brief notes, with title-page and index, complete this number and 
the first volume of this American Quarterly Joumal of Microscopy. 

La Belgique Ilorticole, gives a short life of Redonte, the cele¬ 
brated French painter of flowers. A description of a new tea 
rose, the “ Pearl of Lyons,” contains a short history of these 
plants, from which we learn that they were introduced into Eu¬ 
rope in 1793 by an Englishman, Mr. Parsons, and reintroduced 
early in this century by others, Sir A. Hume being one of them. 
M. E. Morren describes, in.a very clear and concise manner, the 
physiology of the nutrition of plants. 

The Revue Bibliographique Universelle contains short reviews 
of several botanical works, including that by Grisebach and En- 
gelman, on the geographical distribution of plants, in which the 
world is divided into twenty-four botanical regions, several of 
these being, according to the reviewer, unnecessary. Referring 
to a work by M. Hamilton on the Botany of the Bible, the fol¬ 
lowing occurs :—“ II a joint a chacun de ses articles une photo¬ 
graphic prise sur nature, mais malheureusement dans Ies environs 
de Nice, et non point en Terre Sainte.” Prof. Balfour’s Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of Palaeontological Botany is considered too 
deficient in detail and from the fewness of the references to other 
authors, the incompleteness of the Edinburgh libraries is pre¬ 
sumed. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 

London 

London Mathematical Society, Feb 13.—Dr. Hirst, presi¬ 
dent, in the chair. The following papers were read :—Prof. 
H. G, Smith, on the higher singularities of plane curves, and 
on systems cf linear consequences.—Mr. J. Macleod, on the 
application of the hodograph to the solution of problems on 
projectiles. 

Geologists’ Association, February I.—Henry Woodward, 

F. G.S., president, in the chair.—“On the Diprionidte of the 
Moffat Shale,” by Charles Lap worth, F.G.S. After reviewing 
the history of investigation among the biserial Graptolites, and 
the antagonistic opinions regarding their internal structure held 
by different palaeontologists, the author stated that a careful de¬ 
composition and examination of specimen of Chineicograptus from 
the Moffat Shale, preserved in a state of relief, had lorced him to 
the conclusion that the view of the duplicate nature of the poly¬ 
pary in this genus advocated by Professor Nicholson is substan¬ 
tially-correct. The internal characters are identical with those 
in Diplograptus. The diprionidian polypary is iu reality com¬ 
posed of two complete monoprionidian polyparies (each with its 
own caenosarc, virgula, and distinct hydrotheas), placed back to 
back and coalescing along their flattened dor-al walls. There is 
certain evidence that this type of structure obtains among all, or 
nearly ali, of the Moffat Chmaugrapti. Nevertheless, he was 
not prepared to deny the accuracy of Professor Hail’s inter¬ 
pretation of the internal characters of his Chimi{i)lypicalis . As 
long as a single doubt remained upon this point, it was argued 
that it would be unsafe to exclude Retiolites and its allies from the 
DipUotida , which might meanwhile be considered as embracing 
three sub families, Dplograptides, Reliolitides , and a third and in¬ 
termediate sub-family, of which C.(?) typical! is the only known 
example. The sub-family Diplograptidae will include all those 
species at present referred to Diplograptus and Chinacograptus. 
Now that the type of structure in these two genera is proved to 
be identical, a new system of classification is necessary. The 
only remaining characters which can in all cases be employed for 
the purpose of separation at our command are the form of the 
polypary and the shape and arrangement of the hydrotheca. It 
was shown that the different species of the Diplograplidce 
naturally arrange themselves into five groups, clearly individual, 
ised by striking distinctions in these characters. Each of these 
groups, it was contended, was of sufficient importance to be con¬ 
sidered as forming a distinct and separate genus. In this way the 
genera Climacograptus (Hall) and Cepkalograptus (Hopk.) would 
rumain untouched, and the author suggested that the generic term 
Diplograptus (M'Coy) should be restricted in future to those 
species of which Dip. folium (His.) is the type, and he proposed 
two new genera, viz., Orthograptus, to include those species re¬ 
sembling Dip. quadrimueronatus (Hall) and Glyptograptus for 
those formed after the pattern of D. tamariosens (Nich.). The 
second portion of the paper was devoted to a revision of the 
genera and species of Diplograptidm found in the Moffat Shales, 
and the following new species were described:— Orthograptus 
aculeatus, 0. Carruthersi , O. fasilieus , 0. Pageanus, O. explana 
tus, O. compactus ; Glyptograptus gregarius, G. per excavatus, 

G . modes tus ; Chinacograptus styloidens, C. tuluhjerus, C. Lon - 
gicaudatus, C. IVilsoni, C. antiquus , C. brevicornis , C. mini- 
bilis. 

Zoological Society, Feb. 18.—John Gould, F.R.S., V. P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the additions that 
had been made to the Society’s collection during the month of 
January, 1873. Amongst these were specially mentioned a pair 
of Fruit-Bats from Formosa, presented by the Rev, Mr. Ritchie 
of Takoo, and a tapir from Paraguay, which presented some 
points of distinction from the ordinary form of the American 
tapir.—Prof. Newton, F.R.S., V.P., exhibited a print by Adrian 
Collaert (circa, 1580) containing the figure of a bird, cepied in 
Leguat’s “Voyages ” (1708), and mentioned by the latter under 
the name of the ‘ 1 Giant. ”—Extracts were read from a letter 
received from Dr. John Kirk, H. B. M. Consul at Zanzibar, 
respecting a female koodoo, and other antelopes, of which he 
had. obtained specimens for the Society.—Mr. G-arrod gave a 
notice of the death of a kangaroo in the Society’s gardens, 
which had been caused by strangulation of the small intestine, 
produced by the folding of the elongate caecum round a loop of 
the small intestine.—A communication was read from Prof. G. 
J. Allman, F. R. S., containing a report on the Hydroida col- 
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lected during the two expeditions of H.M.S. Porcupine in 1869 
and 1870.—Mr. W. K. Parker, F.R.S., read a memoir on 
,/Kgithognatiious Birds, in which it was shown that the peculiar 
palatal structure of this group was met with in three stages. 
These might be denominated incomplete, complete, and com¬ 
pound yEgi tliognathism.—Mr. A. H. Garrod read some notes on 
the anatomy of the Biaturong (A rctutis binturong ) founded on 
the dissection of a male specimen of this animal which had 
recently died in the Society’s Gardens.—Mr. K. L. Bayard, 
H. B .M .Consul atPara, communicated some notes on Mr. E. W. H. 
Holdsworth’s recently published catalogue of the birds found in 
Ceylon.—A communication was read from Mr. H. Adams, 
F.L.S., containing descriptions of eighteen new species of land 
and marine shells, the former from Borneo and the Island of 
Tobago, and the latter from Mauritius, the New Hebrides and 
the Persian Gulf. Mr. Adams proposed to establish a new 
sub-genus of Helix, under the name Caldwellia, for H. philyrina. 
Morel, and some allied species from Mauritius and the Isle of 
Bourbon. 

Chemical Society, Feb. 20.—Dr. Frankland, F.R.S., pre¬ 
sident, in the chair. The first paper read after the usual busi¬ 
ness of the society had been transacted, was entitled " Solidifi¬ 
cation of nitrous oxide,” by Mr. Wells. The gas having been 
previously liquefied by compression in a strong iron vessel, can 
be caused to solidify by the rapid evaporation of the liquid in a 
current of air. It somewhat resembles solid carbonic acid in 
appearance.—A paper on aurin, by Messrs. R. S. Dale and C. 
Schorlemmer, F.R.S., was then read, giving an account of the 
authors’ investigation of the composition and chemical properties 
of this dye.—“Researches on the action of the copper-zinc 
couple on organic bodies, I. on iodide of ethyl,” by J. H. 
Gladstone, F.R.S., and A. Tribe, was read by Dr. Gladstone; 
and the last communication, “ On the determination of ammonia 
in the atmosphere,” was read by the author, Mr. A. H. Smee, 
Jun, The method employed is to collect and examine the mois¬ 
ture condensed from the atmosphere, on the external surface of 
a suitable glass vessel filled with ice. The lecture was illus¬ 
trated by carefully-made drawings of the magnified crystalline 
forms which are left on evaporating the liquid. 

Royal Horticultural Society, Feb. II. —Annual General 
Meeting.-—Lord Henry G. Lennox, M.P., in the chair.—The 
Report of the Council stated that there were now 3,572 Fellows 
on the books. They thought that, notwithstanding that a por¬ 
tion of the Fellows preferred to have the Garden and Society 
kept dis'inct from the Exhibition, it was for the interest of the 
former that the two establishments' should work harmoniously. 
They have accordingly done their best to make arrangements 
with Her Majes*y’s Commissioners for the present year. The 
nature of these arrangements appeared in a letter from the Com¬ 
missioners appended to the Report. They excited a very stormy 
discussion, and the further consideration of the Report was re¬ 
ferred to an adjourned meeting. 

Feb. 12.—Scientific (Committee.—Dr. Masters, F.R.S., in 
the chair.—A letter was read from Col. Jervoise, stating that the 
two plants of Agave Americana which had flowered during the 
past summer were 23 years old in 1797* The presence of the 
Phylloxera vastatrix on vines about London was stated as having 
been ascertained without doubt. A discussion then took place 
on a letter from Major-General Cotton as to the best means of 
arresting a belt of moving sand which threatens the destruction of 
Beyrout. General Meeting.—Mr. Wilson Saunders, F.R.S., in 
the chair.—The Rev. M. J. Berkeley commented 011 a fine 
soecimen of Vanda Cathcarti , which, though a native of the hot 
valleys of Sikkim, was found to succeed best under a cool treat¬ 
ment. A seed-pod of Yucca Draconic, sent by Mr. Wilson 
Saunders, was noteworthy, because Yuccas rarely fruited in this 

C °Fetn 18.— Adjourned Annual General Meeting.—Mr. Wilson 
Saunders, F.R.S., in the chair.—The consideration of the 
Report of the Council was resumed. A letter was read from 
the Commissioners reverting to the subsisting agreement between 
them and the Society. On the motion of Sir Alfred Slade, the 
Report of the Council was not adopted. The Council then inti¬ 
mated their intention of resigning, and the meeting again 
adjourned. 

Philadelphia. 

American Philosophical Society, March 15, 1872.—A 
paper by Prof. Daniel Kirkwood was read, entitled “ On some 


remarkable relations between the mean motions of Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune.” 

April 15.—O11 the Magnetism of Rocks of the Marquette 
group, by Prof. F. B. Brooks, State Geologist of Michigan. 
Beds of this formation were shown to possess such an influence 
on the needle, as to be correctly located by it, even when at 
considerable depths.—Prof. Pliny E. Chase presented numerous 
new relations which he had obtained by his method of com¬ 
paring molar and molecular forces. He showed that the 
principal maxima of the annual auroral curve follow the principal 
annual meteoric displays; that all the primary planets are 
arranged near centres of inertia, or centres of primary or 
secondary oscillation ; that superficial gravity both at Jupiter 
and at the earth, acting against orbital force for a ,half-rotation, 
gives a velocity nearly equivalent to that of a planet revolving at 
the sun’s surface; that solar gravity under the same circum¬ 
stances gives the velocity of light; that the sun-spot period is 
governed by the centre of gyration of the planetary system ; that 
polarity is a necessary consequence of a rotating uniformly 
elastic fluid ; that the elasticity of hydrogen is nearly perfect, 
and that, therefore, its density is, approximately, 54,130,000,000 
times as great as that of the luminiferous sether. He also gave 
several additional physical approximations to the sun’s distance, 
all of which are withia the limits of the best recent astronomical 
estimates. 

May 3.—Prof. Rogers described a new form of galvanic 
battery.—Prof. Lesley described a fault in the Unaka Mountains, 
on the Nolichucky River in East Tennessee.—Prof. E. D. Cope 
made some observations on the life of the Wyandotte Cave, 
Indiana. 

May 17.—Prof. Chase exhibited an annual auroral curve, 
and explained its relations to the periodic maxima and minima 
of meteoric displays, &c. He then presented a number of tables 
expressive of recent calculated planetary relationships.—Prof. 
Rogers explained his manner of obtaining aa unlimited supply 
of electricity from a high-pressure steam jet, not insulated and in 
all weathers.—Dr. Emerson and Mr. Trego described the de¬ 
struction of Abies excelsa, Maclura, and Thuja during the 
preceding winter as far south as lat. 40°.—Prof. Blodget described 
the meteorology of March 5, 6, and 7, during which a dry cold 
gale prevailed. In the succeeding spring fruit trees exhibited 
an inability to blossom as though paralysed. 

July 19.—A paper was received from Prof. Cope “ On the 
Tertiary Coal and Fossils of Osino Nevada.” The fossils were 
shown to be Planorbis and other freshwater foims; insects 
(largely Dipterd) in beautiful preservation, and fishes. The 
shales resemble the papier hohle of Bonn, and contain great 
numbers of leaves.—Prof. Chase read a paper on “ /Lthcriai 
Oscillation, the primordial force;” and stated that certain 
me eorological predictions had been verified, which had been 
based on his observations of the rainfall at San Francisco. " 

August 16.—“ Descriptions of some new Vertebrata from the 
Bridger group of the Eocene ; second account of new extinct 
Vertebrata from the Bridger Eocene.” In the former, among 
other new forms, was described Mesoityx, a genus of Carnivora 
or allied form with teeth with only one row of conic tubercles 
and with flat claws, allied to Hyacnodon. Also a genus allied 
to both Proboscidians and Rodents, without molar teeth, called 
Pceudotomus .—A communication from Prof. Cope was read on 
his discovery of “ Proboscidia in the Wyoming Eocene,” this 
order having been previously unrecognised below the Miocene in 
America. A new genus, Eobasileus, was described ; dentition, 
i, o; c, 1 ; pm, 3 ; in, 2, horns on the top of the head. Three 
species were described, E. cornutus, of gigantic size, represented 
by cranium, scapula, vertebrae, pelvis and femur complete. The 
horn cores trihedral, the muzzle with two horizontal superior 
shovel-like expansions. E. furcatus with bifurcate nose, with 
spatulate proce-ses ; and E. pressicornis with massive feet, flat¬ 
tened horns and high occiput. The tusks were dangerous 
weapons, a foot long, and sabre-shaped, but the molars were 
small. 

Italy 

R. Accademia del Lincei, Jan. 5.—Prof. Respighi, in a 
note upon the solar diameter, proposed to show that the differ¬ 
ences of the results in the daily observations of the duration of 
the meridian passage of the solar disc, ought not to be attributed 
to real variations in the diameter of the solar disc, caused by the 
temporary enlargement or diminution of the photosphere, or to 
variations in brightness arising from the constitution of the 
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photosphere, but rather to the inaccuracies of measurement 
which inevitably attend such very difficult observations. In 
observations of the contacts on the solar border by means of the 
micrometer, there are two principal sources of error, the influ - 
ence of which may sensibly vary from day to day; they are: 
(i) The difference of the conditions between the contacts 
of the west and east limbs. Prof. Respighi observed first by 
a micrometer in a faintly illuminated field, and secondly in a 
highly illuminated one : this is apt to introduce an error variable 
from day to day into the observations of the same person, in 
proportion to the clearness or transparency of our atmospheie, and 
will probably become greater when the sky is less clear. (2) From 
the state of undulation of the solar limb, variable from day to 
day, there may result a sensible and variable increase of the extent 
of the disc or diameter of the sun. These influences will not be ex¬ 
cluded by the proficiency of the observer, by the use of good in¬ 
struments, nor by the chronographic registration of the contacts. 
For the purpose of more thoroughly studying these varia¬ 
tions, and investigating their origin, recourse was recently 
had to the spectroscopic combination of Father Secchi, by 
which the solar limb or image was obtained, formed 
by monochromatic or almost monochromatic rays; and from a 
series of observations made with this apparatus it _was found that 
the solar diameter was less by *6" than that given in the Nautical 
Almanac. Hence it has been inferred that by depriving the 
solar disc or diameter of the influence of the chromosphere its 
extent is diminished by about 8" from that obtained by means of 
the telescope. And therefore it has been inferred that the varia¬ 
tions in the solar diameter very probably depend on the vari¬ 
able increase produced on it by the chromosphere, in relation to 
the extent and intensi y of light and the varying state of trans¬ 
parency of our atmosphere. Prof. Respighi, after having shown 
how the light of the chromosphere could not make any sensible 
difference to an image of the solar limb or disc, expounded the re¬ 
sults obtained from various observations, made by him on the 
solar diameter by means of the spectroscopic combination alluded 
to, both with the objective and direct-vision prisms, applied in 
front of the slit of the spectroscope, using every precaution to ex¬ 
clude the various sources of error. From these observations it 
results that the duration of the passage of the solar diameter is 
essentially the same, taking the contacts at the various spectral 
lines, B, C, D, jE, F, and that the measurement agrees very 
closely with that of the Nautical Almanac. The same result 
is obtained in determining the duration of the passage of the solar 
limb by means of the slit of the simple spectroscope. Hence 
Prof. Respighi concludes that while the difference between the 
solar diameter, as given by the spectroscope and that given by 
the telescope alone has not been proved, so the suspected origin 
of this difference is inadmissible, and therefore also any daily 
variations in the solar diameter. 

Vienna 

I. R. Geological Institute, Jan. 7.—Contributions to a 
more accurate interpretation of fossil vegetable remains from 
the salt-stock of Wieliczka (Galicia), by M. Dionys Stur. By 
dissolving in water pieces of salt from Wieliczka, which included 
vegetable remains, M. Stur succeeded in getting the latter in a 
stale of preservation and purity wbich permitted an accurate 
examination ; h:s very interesting inquiries rectify in many points 
the determinations made by one ot the first authorities in fossil 
botany. Prof. Unger, who many years ago had given a descrip¬ 
tion of these remains in the first volume of the memoirs of the 
Vienna Academy. To the most frequent of them belong pine- 
nuts ; besides the one species, Pinus salinarum Parish, described 
by Unger, Stur discovered two other species : P.polonica, which 
is allied to the existing P. Massoniana Lamb, and the larger, 
P. Russeggeri^ resembling the P. mg id a Mill. A very curious fact 
is note t in connection with these cones ; while many of them 
are perfectly well preserved, many others were found with 
scales gnawed or bitten off, exactly in the same manner as 
squirrels (Sciurus) demolish the pine-nuts of our forests in order 
to get their seed corns. Pine-nuts which were not quite ripe 
are bitten on one side (the sun-side) only, while perfectly ripe 
nuts are demolished to the basis, which then shows a decep¬ 
tive likeness with the cupula of an acorn. Indeed the two 
vegetable remains described by Unger as the cupulas of Quercus 
Saturni and Q. limnophila are but pine-nuts destroyed in the 
same manner : moreover the oak-apples themselves, mentioned 
by Unger, have proved to belong to quite different plants. The 
so-cailed nut of Q. glans Saturni Unger, is the nut of Carya 


costata Stemb, which is also gnawed by a squirrel, whilst the 
nut taken by Unger for the fruit of Q. limnophila , is the fruit of 
a palm very similar to that of the existing Raphia taedigera , and is 
named by Stur Raphia Ungeri. —K. v. Hauer gave a description 
of the large quarries in the tertiary limestone of Zogelsdorf in 
Austria, ; in former years they had furnished almost all building 
stones for Vienna, especially for the famous tower of St. Stephen. 
Upon the discovery of a very good building stone nearer 
to the town in the Leitha mountains the quarries of Zogels¬ 
dorf decayed, but as soon as the Franz-Joseph railway, 
which passes very near the spot, made cheap transport prac¬ 
ticable, they were reopened by the present possessor, 
Baron Suttner, and are worked now very extensively.—Dr. G. 
S Cache described an earthquake which was felt in Vienna on 
January 3, some minutes before 7 o’clock in the evening. In 
some parts of the town, for instance in the working rooms of 
the Geological Institute, in the palace of Prince Liechtenstein 
two shocks were observed, the second tolerably vehement, with 
a rolling noise. The direction seemed N.W. to S.E. ; the dura* 
tion of the phenomenon was about four seconds. 


DIARY 

THURSDAY, February 27. 

Royal Society, at 830.—On Leaf Arrangement: Dr. Hubert Airy. 
Society of Antiquaries, at 8,30.—Northamptonshire Star-Chamber Pro¬ 
ceedings, Temp. James I.: W. H. Hart. 

Royal Institution, at 3 —On the Artificial Formation of Organic Sub¬ 
stances : Prof. Rutherford. 

FRIDAY \ February 28. 

Royal Institution, at 9.—On Livingstone’s Explorations in Africa : Sir 
H. C. Rawtinson. 

Quekett Club, at 8. 

Royal College of Surgeons, at 4.—Extinct Mammals : Prof. Flower. 
SATURDAY , March i. 

Royal Institution, at 3.—On the Philosophy of the Pure Sciences: Prof. 
W. K. Clifford. 


MONDAY , March 3. 

Entomological Society, at 7, 

London Institution, at 4. — Physical Geography : Prof. Duncan. 

Royal College of Surgeons, at 4.—Extinct Mammals : Prof. Flower. 
Royal Institution, at 2.—General Monthly Meeting. 

Cantor Lectures, at 8 —On the Energy of Electricity; Arthur Rigg. 

TUESDAY, March 4* 

Anthropological Society, at 8.—On the Looshais: Dr- A. Campbell.— 
Implements and Pottery from Canada : Sir Duncan Gibb, Bart, M.D.— 
The Ventnor Facts : Hodder M. Westropp. 

Society of Biblical Archeology, at 8.30. 

Zoological Society, at 8.30 —On the Sliders of St. Helena: Rev. O. P. 

Cambridge.—On some Marine Mollusca from Madeira : R. B. Watson. 
Royal Institution, at 3.—Forces and Motions of the Body: Prof. 
Rutherford. 

WEDNESDA Y, March 5. 

Society of Arts, at 8.—On Gas-lighting by Electricity, and Means for 
Lighting and Extinguishing Street and other Lamps: W. Lloyd Wise- 
Microscopical Society, at 8.—Notes on the Micro-Spectroscope and 
Mic osc«*pe: E. 1 Gayer. 

London Institution, at 7.—Musical lecture. 

Royal College of Surgeons, at 4.—Extinct Mammals : Prof. Flower. 
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